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day, that one wonders whether a more extended ethical training 
would not tend to discredit this over-simplification and shake 
one's security in this intellectualized platform. The rather long 
discussion of the distinctive disciplines of the different subjects, 
such as history, science, art, literature, etc., is an example of 
how one may use almost anything for illustrative purposes, but 
it also suggests the improbability that one person can see in cor- 
rect and persuasive perspective the relatively important func- 
tions of so many particular subjects in the hierarchy of ends of 
instruction. 

As neither specific moral instruction nor indirect moral train- 
ing through other subjects has yet proved a satisfactory school 
policy, it was to have been expected that Professor De Garmo 
would have discussed more broadly the merits and demerits of 
each moral plan. The author, however, is committed to the lat- 
ter policy. The book may serve as a text for normal school stu- 
dents who require some introduction to the moral problems of 
the high school; but university students should be prepared for 
a different general type of treatment. 

The appearance of a text in the ethical principles of educa- 
tion aimed to furnish ethical, as for years educational depart- 
ments have sought to furnish psychological, background and per- 
spective for intending teachers, is significant. Embryo teachers, 
and full-grown, need wieldy ethical conceptions quite as urgently 
perhaps as they do historical or psychological or sociological ones. 
This Professor De Garmo feels strongly and defends consistently. 

Charles Hughes Johnston. 

University of Kansas. 

Time and Free Will : An Essay on the Immediate Data of Con- 
sciousness. By Henri Bergson. Authorized translation by 
F. L. Pogson. (The Library of Philosophy.) London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1910. Pp. xxiii, 252. 

Professor Bergson 's work, "L 'Evolution Creatrice," has been 
so widely read in this country that there is sure to be a large 
demand for the present volume, a translation of the first work 
by which his reputation was made with the educated reading 
public at large. Much credit is due to Mr. Pogson for the 
spirited way in which he has discharged what looks like one of 
the easiest, but is in reality one of the most difficult, of literary 
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tasks, the translation of idiomatic French into idiomatic and 
natural English. Thanks are also due to Messrs. Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co. for the inclusion of the volume in their well- 
known Library of Philosophy, though one's sense of gratitude 
is a little impaired by the exceeding badness of the binding. I 
do not propose in the present notice to examine M. Bergson's 
well-known views on the limitations of logical thinking, and the 
contrast between the hard and fast schemata of the understand- 
ing and the plastic flow of real life. Many of M. Bergson's 
most characteristic positions seem to me false, and I should say 
that he goes wrong at the very outset for lack of sufficient analy- 
sis of the fundamental logical notions on which the discussion 
of the problem of liberty turns. Thus I should be prepared to 
maintain, against the well-known theses of his first chapter, that 
all so-called 'qualities' are intensities and consequently magni- 
tudes, that most of them can be measured, though there are some 
magnitudes which are not measurable, and that there is no 
special connection of any kind between spatial character and 
measurability. Accordingly I do not myself believe in the ex- 
istence of the supposed fallacy of confusion between 'real' time 
and an 'abstract time' which is an illegitimate phantasm ob- 
tained by the unwarrantable imagination of a lapse of time as 
a stretch on a straight line. I believe that 'real time' is a linear 
manifold just as much as a straight line is, and that if both are 
measurable it is because both exhibit the same identical char- 
acteristics of the linear manifold. They differ, indeed, in some 
of their characters, but not in those upon which the possibility of 
measurement depends. Hence, while I heartily agree with 
M. Bergson, or any other philosopher who insists upon the 
reality of spontaneity and the delusive character of the deter- 
minist scheme, I feel that I cannot adopt the view which follows 
from his initial assumption that extension is the only magni- 
tude. On this view, since it leads to the conclusion that the 
time of our scientific thinking is an illusion, it must follow that 
the mechanical and determinist conception is strictly unmeaning. 
I should myself contend rather that the conception has a mean- 
ing, but that it is certainly false. And hence I should not 
feel called on to plunge into sheer irrationalism in order to de- 
fend human reason. The alleged fatalistic results of scientific 
thought are, in my opinion, due not to thought, but to the lack 
of it. What we need to deliver us from the pseudo-logical night- 
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mare of a world in which there are only causal laws, but no 
spontaneity, (i. e., no genuine individuality,) is not less or laxer 
logic, but more logic and more insistence on absolutely rigid 
logic. Instead of shutting our eyes to the determinist logic, let 
us look straight at it, and I shall be surprised if we do not find 
that we can see through it. There are positions, however, which 
it would require at least a substantive essay to defend. In the 
present notice, I would only urge all readers of M. Bergson to 
make acquaintance with the recent brilliant work of Professor 
•Varisco, "I Massimi Problemi," where they will find a remark- 
able, and, in my own judgment, successful attempt to show how 
the conception of spontaneity, or indetermination, so far from 
being opposed to logic and requiring to be won by a plunge into 
Charybdis, is absolutely postulated in all our rational thought 
about nature and life. I could most earnestly wish that the ad- 
mirable step of including the present volume in the Philosophical 
Library might be followed by the inclusion of a translation of 
Professor Varisco 's work, which is the more necessary as the 
number of English-speaking students who can avail themselves 
of the original Italian is unfortunately much fewer than it ought 
to be. 

A. E. Taylor. 
St. Andrews. 

A Beginner's History of Philosophy: Vol. I. Ancient and 
Medleval Philosophy. By Herbert Ernest Cushman. Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1910. Pp. xxii, 406. 

It would be superfluous to criticise seriously the historical 
content of this text-book; for the book is in no real sense a 
new piece of work. In 1899 Professor Cushman published a 
translation of Windelband's "History of Ancient Philosophy." 
On most subjects the present volume faithfully and uncritically 
reproduces the exegeses, estimates, and generalizations of the 
earlier work ; and a considerable part of it is merely an abridged 
paraphrase of "Windelband's book. The author makes a general 
acknowledgment of his indebtedness in the preface: "I am 
overwhelmingly indebted to every good authority to whom I have 
had access, but in the main I have followed the inspiring direc- 
tion of the great "Windelband. " Yet this hardly prepares one 
to find that, on page after page, the phrasing as well as the matter 



